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THE SCENERY OF THE ‘BRIDE OF 
LAMMERMOOR’ 

Ir has been justly remarked by Lord Macaulay 
that the misfortunes of Viscount Stair’s family 
‘have furnished poets and novelists with the 
materials for the darkest and most heartrending 
tales.’ Pre-eminent amongst these is the story of 
his daughter, Janet Dalrymple, the prototype 
of Sir Walter Scott’s ‘ Bride of Lammermoor,’ who 
stabbed her bridegroom on their wedding night 
and died a few days after. Sir Walter is careful 
to disclaim any intention of tracing the portrait 
of the first Viscount Stair—one of the first states- 
men and lawyers of his age—in the tricky and 
mean-spirited Sir William Ashton ; but he virtu- 
ally admits the close resemblance between Lady 
Ashton, the ambitious, hard-hearted, and vindic- 
tive mother of the bride, to the wife of the Vis- 
count, Margaret Ross of Balniel, a woman of great 
ability, but of a violent and domineering temper, 
who brought him a considerable estate, though she 
did not contribute much to his domestic happi- 
ness. She was popularly nicknamed ‘The Witch 
of Endor ;’ and was so successful in what she 
undertook, that she was commonly believed, in 
that superstitious age, to owe her success to 
magical arts. It was she who forced her daughter 
to give her hand to Dunbar of Baldoon, though 
she knew the girl detested him, and had already 
plighted her faith to another suitor to whom she 
was strongly attached. 

The incidents which are embodied in Sir Walter 
Scott’s story—the most powerful of all the 
tragedies the great novelist ever penned—really 
occurred near Wigtown, in the south-west of Scot- 
land ; but he at first declined to give the source 
from which he drew the materials of his tragic tale, 
because it might be unpleasing to the feelings of 
the descendants of the parties concerned ; and pro- 
bably for the same reason he transferred the scene 
to the east coast—the counties of East Lothian and 
Berwick, in which the prototype of Caleb Balder- 
stone flourished. No part of Scotland is richer 
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and Sir Walter has given additional interest to 
the district by associating it with the pathetic 
story of the last member of an old Scottish family. 
Going southward from Edinburgh, we enter upon 
it as soon as we cross the Esk, at Musselburgh, 
by an ancient, high, and narrow bridge, supposed 
to have been built by the Romans, which has 
been passed by all the sovereigns and ambas- 
sadors who for centuries either invaded or 
visited Scotland: by the Princess Margaret of 
England when she came to wed James IV.; by 
her hapless grand-daughter Mary when she visited 
Seton Castle, as she frequently did, to play at 
bowls and archery; by James VI. when he set 
out from his Scottish capital to take possession 
of the English throne; by his ill-starred son 
Charles I. when he made his visit to Scot- 
land in 1633 to be crowned; and by his son 
James VII. when, as Duke of York, before he 
ascended the throne, he came to rule the country 
as the viceroy of his brother, Charles II. It was 
by this old bridge that the Scottish army passed to 
the battle of Pinkie, when a number of the sol- 
diers and some persons of rank were killed by the 
cannon-shot from the English ships in the bay. 
The road leads up a steep brae from the river, and 
along the edge of the low fields where that 
disastrous battle was fought, and within sight 
of Carberry Hill, the scene of Queen Mary’s 
surrender to the confederate nobles. 

Proceeding onward, we pass the battlefield of 
Prestonpans, where the Highlanders in 1745 in- 
flicted an ignominious defeat on the royal army 
under its incompetent commander, Sir John Cope. 
At its eastern extremity stood the magnificent 
mansion of the old and powerful family of the 
Setons, Earls of Winton, which was demolished 
towards the close of last century by an Edinburgh 
lawyer, who, under an illegal and, it was alleged, 
a fraudulent sale, which was ultimately set aside, 
obtained possession for some years of the castle 
and estate. The only object that remains truly 
worthy of the ancient magnificence of the place, 
associated with so many interesting events in 
Scottish history, is the beautiful collegiate church, 
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founded and richly endowed by the princely 
Setons. It has been recently cleared of the 
rubbish which long disfigured it, and put into a 
tolerable state of repair, to serve as a mausoleum 
for the Wemyss family. 

A short distance to the south is Winton House, 
a picturesque mansion, which is regarded as the 
Ravenswood of the Bride of Lammermoor. It was 
erected in 1620 by George, tenth Lord Seton 
and third Earl of Winton, who was a magnificent 
builder, on the site of an old house destroyed by 
the English in Lord Hertford’s invasion, It is 
different from the usual Scottish baronial style of 
the seventeenth century, and is altogether, exter- 
nally and internally, a most interesting baronial 
structure, and every way suitable for the residence 
of the great old family whose last representative 
is the hero of Scott’s tale. In its splendid adjoin- 
ing forest he lays the introduction of the Master 
of Ravenswood to Lucy Ashton, when by his 
skill as a marksman he rescues her from the fierce 
attack of one of the wild cattle that roamed its 
woods. The Tod’s Den where Bucklaw and Craig- 
engelt waited his return is about three or four 
miles distant. The state apartment of the castle 
was the scene of the signing of the marriage con- 
tract between Bucklaw and Lucy Ashton, inter- 
rupted by the sudden entrance of Ravenswood, 
who had hastened thither on his return from 
the Continent, followed by the furious threats of 
the vindictive Colonel Ashton, the expostulations 
of the clergyman, the touching appeal of the 
affianced lover to his mistress, and her enforced 
relinquishment of the broken piece of gold, the 
counterpart of his, and the pledge of their engage- 
ment, which till that moment she had worn in 
her bosom. The marriage contract between 
Dunbar of Baldoon and Janet Dalrymple was 
found a few years ago among the papers of the 
Earl of Selkirk, who inherited Dunbar’s estates. 
The signature of the unfortunate lady bears 
unmistakable indications of her agitation at the 
time when she subscribed the document. It is 
impossible that Sir Walter could have seen it ; 
but he could not have given a more accurate 


description of the signatures if it had been lying | 
headquarters before the battle of Dunbar, and 


before him. 

In that same apartment, after the ill-fated mar- 
riage and the bridal banquet, when the dancing 
was about to begin, the discovery was made that 
the picture of Sir William Ashton’s father had 
been removed from its place, and in its stead 
that of old Sir Malise Ravenswood seemed to 
frown wrath and vengeance upon the party assem- 
bled below, as if ready to utter the words, ‘I bide 
my time, according to tradition the signal for 
the deadly assault on the usurper of his castle 
and estate. 

In Winton House is also laid the last scene 
of this terrible tragedy, when the bridegroom is 
found lying on the threshold of the bridal 
chamber covered with blood, and the bride is 
discovered in the corner of the great old-fashioned 


chimney of the apartment, her nightclothes torn 
and dabbled with blood, her eyes glazed, and 
her features convulsed into a wild paroxysm of 
insanity. The fine old church of Pencaitland, 
within a few minutes’ walk of Winton House, 
will serve as an appropriate representative of 
Ravenswood Church, the scene of the marriage 
and burial of the ill-fated bride. 

Leaving this interesting mansion, recently the 
residence of the late venerable Lady Ruthven, a 
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| charming specimen of a Scottish lady of the old 


school, we pass in succession the seat of the 
celebrated patriot, Fletcher of Salton ; Lething. 
ton (now called Lennoxlove), associated with 
the memory of Queen Mary’s famous Secretary 
Maitland; and pass through the ancient royal 
burgh of Haddington, the birthplace of John Knox, 
with the remains of its splendid Franciscan church, 
the ‘Lamp of Lothian,’ burned by the English 
during Hertford’s devastating invasion. Hailes 
Castle, the principal stronghold of the powerful 
family of Hepburn, is seen in ruins, on the banks 
of the Scottish Tyne. A short way below, on the 
left bank of that river, is Tyningham, the seat of 
the Earl of Haddington, with its famous trees 
and magnificent holly hedges, which far surpass 
in size and extent those of which Evelyn boasts 
so proudly in his Sylva. In its vicinity is 
Whitekirk, the scene of the labours of St 
Baldred, and a celebrated place of pilgrimage 
in the olden times. At a short distance to the 
north is North Berwick Law, and the massive 
remains of Tantallon Castle, a principal strong- 
hold of the great old house of Douglas, standing 
on a projecting rock, round three sides of which 
the ocean flows. Opposite is the Bass Rock, rising 
over three hundred feet sheer out of the sea, an 
old possession of the Lauder family, a prison 
of the Covenanters, and the last spot in Scotland 
held for James VII. after the Revolution. 
Pursuing our onward route, we pass the ancient 
burgh of Dunbar, with the scanty remains of its 
famous castle, which stood many a siege of the 
inglish invaders, notably one in which it was 
defended with brilliant courage and success by 
‘Black Agnes,” the Countess of Dunbar, and 
daughter of the gallant Regent Randolph, Earl of 
Moray. A short way beyond, the road crosses 
the Brocks-burn, near Broxmouth House, a seat of 
the Duke of Roxburgh, where Cromwell had his 


yasses through the battle-field where General 
Tealie was defeated by him in September 1650. 

A few miles beyond this memorable spot, the 
county of Berwick is entered at a deep ravine, 
spanned by one of the most splendid viaducts in 
the kingdom, on the one side of which is the old 
fortalice of Innerwick, and on the other the 
ruined stronghold of Dunglass, which was blown 
up by an English page who fired the powder- 
magazine when the castle was held by the Cove- 
nanters in 1640, out of revenge, it was said, for 
having been chastised by his master. The Earl of 
Haddington along with his brother and a number 
of the neighbouring gentlemen perished by the 
explosion. 

The tract of country on which we now enter 
is high and flat, but is broken at little distances 
by numerous deep and narrow ravines, each of 
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which has at the bottom a slender stream running 
from the adjoining Lammermoor hills down to 
the sea. The most noted of these is the wooded 
ravine of Pease Dean, over which a bridge was 
thrown about a century ago, one hundred and 
twenty-seven feet in height, and regarded at the 
time of its erection as the highest bridge in the 
world. In former times an army, in order to cross 
this tremendous ravine, required to move singly, 
first down and then up the paths which traverse 
in zigzag fashion its steep and almost — 
dicular sides. This was one of the passes which 
the Scottish army occupied when they hemmed in 
Oliver Cromwell at Dunbar, and which, in his 
despatch to the Parliament, he happily describes 
as a place ‘where one man to hinder is better than 
twelve to make way.’ 

About five miles beyond Pease Bridge is the 
celebrated fortress of Fast Castle, the undoubted 
prototype of the ‘Wolf’s Crag’ of the Bride of 
Lammermoor. The solitary and naked tower, of 
which only a few fragments now remain, stands 
on a — rock on the seashore, nearly 
isolated, and connected with the mainland merely 
by a narrow isthmus only a few feet broad, and so 
entirely unsheltered and unprotected that it would 
be dangerous to attempt to cross it in a high 
wind. ‘On three sides,’ wrote Sir Walter, ‘the 
rock was precipitous ; on the fourth, which was 
that towards the land, it had been originally 
fenced by an artificial ditch and drawbridge ; but 
the latter was broken down and ruinous, and the 
former had been in part filled up, so as to allow 
passage for a horseman into the narrow courtyard, 
encircled on two sides with low offices and stables, 
partly ruinous, and enclosed on the landward 
front by a low embattled wall ; while the remain- 
ing side of the quadrangle was occupied by the 
tower itself, which, tall and narrow, and built of 
a grayish stone, stood glimmering in the moon- 
light like the sheeted spectre of some huge 
giant.” The mainland at this point overhangs the 
castle walls, and is at least a hundred and fifty 
feet above the level of their site, so that after 
artillery came into operation it was virtually 
defenceless, 

Though this wild and desolate spot is now 
visited chiefly—indeed, we may say exclusively—in 
consequence of its having been immortalised by 
the pen of the great novelist, Fast Castle in ancient 
times was a place of celebrity, and was connected 
with one of the most mysterious incidents in 
Scottish history. The Princess Margaret of Eng- 
land, after her marriage by proxy to James IV. 
at Lammerton, lodged at Fast Castle a night on 
her way to join her royal husband at Edinburgh. 
The castle was an ancient possession of the great 
Border family of Home. Patrick Home of Fast 
Castle was one of the negotiators of the truce 
between Henry VII. and James IV. ; and Cuth- 
bert Home of Fast Castle fought at Flodden under 
the standard of his chief, Lord Home. Fast Castle 
was repeatedly taken and retaken by the English. 
In 1570, when garrisoned by only ten men, Sir 
William Drury, governor of Berwick, sent two 
hundred men to attack it. After it surrendered 
to this force, a party of only fourteen English 
soldiers was left in it ‘as a sufficient force to keep 
it against all Scotland, the situation being so 
strong.’ 

From the Homes, Fast Castle and the adjoining 


lands passed to Robert Logan of Restalrig, by his 
marriage to the eldest daughter of Sir Patrick 
Home, who fell fighting under the banner of the 
Regent Moray at the battle of Langside. It was 
from its connection with Logan, who was a daring 
and unscrupulous villain, that Fast Castle has 
derived its chief historical celebrity and interest. 
A meeting was arranged to be held within its 
walls, and probably was held, between Logan and 
Napier of Merchiston, the celebrated inventor of 
logarithms. Logan believed that his castle con- 
tained a vast amount of hidden treasure, for 
which Napier undertook to make search by 
divination—‘the black art’ It was stipulated 
in the bond signed by these two strange and 
incongruous confederates, and which is still extant, 
that Napier was to be recompensed with an exact 
third of whatever treasure was found, besides 
payment of his expenses, whatever might be the 
result of his search, and a safe-conduct back to 
Edinburgh. It is not known whether the philos- 
opher actually journeyed to the spray-beaten 
tower of Fast Castle, and did there practise his 
‘craft and ingyne ;’ but he appears to have very 
soon discovered the true character of his Ber- 
wickshire host, for we find him two years after 
inserting in a lease of a part of his estate an 
express stipulation that the tenant should not 
sublet any portion of the land to any person of 
the name of Logan. 

In Logan’s hands Fast Castle appears to have 
become a den of highway robbers. In June 
1592-3, he was denounced to the Privy-council 
for sending out two of his servants to rob travel- 
lers on the highway near his house. They had 
attacked Robert Gray, burgess of Edinburgh, and 
taken from him nine hundred and fifty pounds, 
besides ‘ battering him to the peril of his life.’ 

But the most important and celebrated incident 
which occurred in the history of this ancient 
stronghold was the use to which, in all pro- 
bability, it was to be put if the Gowrie con- 
spiracy had been successful. There is good reason 
to believe that it was the intention of the con- 
spirators to convey King James from the Earl 
of Gowrie’s house at Perth down the Tay, and 
thence by sea to Fast Castle. Once there, it was 
no doubt thought that the impregnable strength 
of the fortress would secure the conspirators 
against a rescue; while the proximity to the 
English Border would enable them to make the 
most of their royal captive in any negotiation 
with his jealous and unscrupulous rival, Queen 
Elizabeth. Logan’s co-operation was purchased by 
a promise of the lands of Dirleton, which he 
designated ‘the pleasantest dwelling in Scotland.’ 
His complicity in this mysterious conspiracy was 
not suspected; and it was not until six years 
afterwards, when he had been two years in his 
grave, that it was brought to light by the dis- 
covery of the letters which had passed between 
him and the Gowrie brothers. His bones were 
exhumed, in order that the sentence of forfeiture 
might be legally pronounced over them ; and Fast 
Castle and Restalrig, Logan’s estate near Edin- 
burgh, were bestowed on some of James's greedy 
favourites. 

The historical celebrity of Fast Castle may 
have had something to do with its selection by 
Scott as the prototype of Wolf’s Crag ; but in all 
probability the great novelist was induced by its 
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solitary and forlorn condition to piciure it as 
the appropriate residence of the last member of a 
great old ruined family. ‘A wilder or more dis- 
consolate dwelling, he says, ‘it was perhaps diffi- 
cult to conceive. The sombrous and heavy sound 
of the billows, successively dashing against the 
rocky beach at a profound distance beneath, was 
to the ear what the landscape was to the eye— 
a symbol of unvaried and monotonous melan- 
choly, not unmingled with horror.” The feeling 
of desolation which the scene still inspires is not 
lessened, now that the ruins of the lonely sea- 
beaten tower are tenanted only by the seamew 
and the cormorant. It will be recollected by the 
readers of the tale that the novelist describes the 
Master of Ravenswood as having been engulfed 
in the quicksands, called the Kelpie’s Flow, 
which lay between the tower and the sand-knolls 
where Colonel Ashton was impatiently waiting to 
encounter him inaduel. It has transpired that 
this was suggested to Scott by a story respecting 
the first Lord Belhaven, who contrived to conceal 
his existence for six years by causing it to be 
given out that ‘on ryding across the Solway sands 
both he and his horse quhairon he raid were 
sunkin in these quicksands and drowned. It 
was owing to Mr Charles Kirkpatrick Sharpe 
having on one occasion related this singular story 
to Sir Walter Scott, that the idea first occurred 
to him that he should terminate the existence of 
the Master of Ravenswood by a death similar to 
that which was feigned by Lord Belhaven, and 
which Sir Walter has made so deeply atfecting as 
the final fate of his hero, 

The other places connected with the story have 
been, of course, identified with corresponding 
places existing in the district. The churchyard 
of Houndwood is supposed to be the old solitary 
burial-ground of Hermitage, with its one or two 
shattered yew-trees, ‘situated in the nook formed 
by the eddying sweep of a stream which issued 
from the adjoining hills. A rude cavern in an 
adjacent rock, which in the interior was cut into 
the shape of a cross, formed the hermitage, where 
some Saxon saint had in ancient times done 
penance, and given name to the place. The rich 
abbey of Coldingham had in later days estab- 
lished a chapel in the neighbourhood, of which 
no vestige was now visible. In the churchyard 
which surrounded it, warriors and barons had 
been buried of old, but their names were for- 


| this solitary spot, old blind Alice, the faithful 
retainer of the Ravenswood family, was laid. The 
fishing village of Eyemouth may represent Wolf’s 
Hope, the scene of Caleb Balderstone’s raiding 
exploits, and of the entertainment which John 
Girder the cooper gave to the Marquis of A . 
In former days, it was noted for its contraband 
trade, as Sir Walter makes John Girder’s mother- 
in-law admit, in which all the people, high and 
low, young and old, rich and poor, were more or 
less engayed. It was said of it fifty years ago 
that it had still a dark and cunning look, was 
full of curious blind alleys, and had as much 
of its buildings under as above ground. 

Such are the places supposed to have been in 
Scott’s mind when he laid out the scenes of his 
novel. Geographically, they lie too far apart to 
have formed the scene of any such story as Scott 
describes ; but under other names, and grouped 


gotten and their monuments demolished.’ In | 


anew by the all-fashioning eye of genius, they 
form the imaginary locality in which the novelist’s 
men and women worked out the tragedy of their 
lives. 


JOHN VALE’S GUARDIAN. 
CHAPTER XXII. 


THis made things worse for the moment; but 
by-and-by it made them better. She was certainly 
doing no wrong, and Mr Snelling had not yet the 
right to express in so pronounced a fashion his 
disapproval of anything she might do. 

‘I should know it was you, Cecilia,’ said John, 
indicating the pink figure in the sketch. 

‘I don’t know how,’ answered Cecilia; ‘you 
can’t see the face.’ 

‘No,’ said the boy ; ‘but you turn your head 
in that way.’ 

‘Very—pretty—attitude,’ said Jousserau in his 
halting English ; and stooping over the canvas, he 
laid a careful touch upon the figure with his 
brush. 

Cecilia blushed; but now that she came to 
think of it, it really was rather a taking attitude. 
She had not the advantage of reflecting mirrors 
at her toilet, and except for what the looking- 
glass showed her frankly when she fronted it, 
could form no idea of her own personal aspect. 
In a general way, she approved of it, and she had 
her curiosities, like the rest of her sex. It had 
even occurred to her—as if it had been an idea 
entirely of her own invention—that it would be 
avreeable to be aware of one’s personal appearance 
all round. The report of the most tasteful and 
trustworthy companion with respect to the con- 
dition of one’s back hair, for instance, was less 
satisfactory than one actual ocular demonstration 
might be. This being sketched was one way of 
realising the vision, and so far it was eminently 
satisfactory. There were a grace and charm about 
the pictured figure which she had not had vanity 
enough to claim. 

Jousserau was the better satisfied with the 
figure because it was his own handiwork ; and 
Cecilia was far more interested in it than she 
would have been if any one else had sat as 
model. 

‘Charming!’ said the artist, laying another 
touch upon it. ‘Very. Yes. Oh, very.’ 

He was obviously a discerning young man, and 
the girl was impelled to steal a look at him. His 
frankness of compliment was new to her experi- 
ence; but she liked it none the less because of 
its novelty. He was so very easy with it, and 
seemed to express his admiration so naturally, 
that it was scarcely embarrassing at all. 

‘This,’ said Jousserau, indicating the picture 
with his brush, ‘is not my force.” He turned and 
spoke in his own language: ‘Jolin, what is the 
English for paysage ?’—John shook his head to 
express his ignorance, and the artist was com- 
pelled to get on without his help.—‘I do not do 
at my best when I do this. Trees—I am_ no 
good. Fields, hills—no good. I paint the face, 
the robe, the hands. Oh, with a great differ- 
ence !’ 

‘Indeed ?’ said Cecilia, not well knowing what 
else to say. 
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‘At this’ continued Jousserau, indicating the 
landscape, ‘I practise, and shall be better. Oh, 
yes. In time. Without adoubt. But I am not 
yet strong.’ 

“ <7 think it is very beautiful,’ Cecilia answered 
honestly. It was not only beautiful, but quite 
wonderful in her eyes. 

Jousserau snatched the sketch delicately from 
the easel, poising it between both palms, and held 
it out to her. ‘If mees approves,’ he said. ‘It is 
nothing. But—if mees would like it, 

‘Oh no; I couldn't, she cried, shrinking back. 
‘T couldn’t even think of such a thing.’ 

‘Why not?’ he asked. ‘Pray. Yes. It is 
nothing. It is bad, oh, very bad, but that makes 
so easy to accept it, and so hard to say no,’ 

‘No; thank you, she answered, ‘I couldn’t 
rob you of it. 

‘Ah!’ he said, artfully feigning deep humilia- 
tion. ‘It is too bad to take. It is not worth 
your while. I beg your pardon. Shall I srow 
it a-vay 2” 

‘Please, don’t do that, sir,’ said Cecilia ; ‘but 
I cannot take it. It is very beautiful, but I must 
not take it. The young man had begun to be 
nearly embarrassing, and there was evidently but 
one way to be taken with him. She fell back 
upon rustic candour and dignity. ‘I have been 
told you have different manners in your country, 
and I daresay they are nice for those who know 
them. But in England girls do not take presents 
from young men,’ 

‘Presents?’ queried Jousserau. ‘Oh, yes. 
Gifts. Can you call this a gift? It is nothing.’ 

‘Thank you very much indeed,’ said Cecilia, 
so decidedly that he returned the sketch to the 
easel and forbore to press her further. 

‘T am—what you call it ?—rude, he said. ‘It 
is not good any more in my country than here. 
I do not mean harm, but I am savage.’ 

He looked so very humble and contrite, that 
she smiled at him; and straightway his swarthy 
handsome face beamed in answer, and he made a 
new movement towards the easel. She shook her 
head seriously, and he paused midway, again as 
suddenly contrite as a child. 

‘Not to show, he asked, picking his way care- 
fully over the treacherous boulders of the foreign 
language, ‘that I am pardon.’ 

‘You are very kind, she said; ‘but English 
people always say what they mean. We never 
say No and mean Yes, or say Yes and mean 
No.’ 

‘True?’ asked the little man, smiling once 
more. ‘You are wonderful people. With us, 
we do often so; and the young meesses—oh, 
always !’ 

‘So they do here, Mr Jousserau,’ said Master 
Will. 

‘Not if they respect themselves, answered 
Cecilia dryly. Then, with great sweetness: ‘I 
have overstayed my time ; I must wish you good- 
morning, sir.—Thank you for having let me see 
you paint.’ 

‘It is I who must say sank you,’ said Jousserau, 
raising his hat and bowing. ‘I hope I have not 
frighten you with my savage ways?’ 

‘Not at all,’ the girl answered, half laughing. 

She had not heard the hurried returning hoof- 
beats, and no one else seemed to have noticed 
them ; but just at this moment Snelling’s voice 


was heard calling from the road: ‘Miss Short- 
house, a word with you, if you please.’ 

‘If you please, Mr Snelling,’ Cecilia answered, 
turning and moving towards him, 

Snelling rode to the open gate, and there dis- 
mounting, led his horse by the reins into the 
meadow. His brow was black with anger, and 
his clean-shaven lips were tight-set in the effort 
to repress it. ‘Considerin’, Miss Shorthouse,’ he 
began, and then stammered and halted. 

‘Considering.’ She prompted him rather coolly; 
but then his face and manner hardly indicated 
friendship, and she felt anew that he had no right 
to look at her as he did. 

‘Considerin’ the question that stands as yet 
unanswered betwixt you and me, do you think 
it a fair thing to stand here listening whilst my 
character is took away by a law-breaking vaga- 
bond as I could ha’ sent to prison a fortnight 
back, if I had had the mind to do it?’ 

‘IT don’t know what you mean,’ she answered. 
‘Your name has not been mentioned.’ 

‘My name has not been mentioned ?’ he repeated 
in angry astonishment. 

‘Nobody has spoken about you, Mr Snelling,’ 
she answered ; ‘or,’ she added with the true Mid- 
land directness, ‘thought about you either, so far 
as I know.’ 

‘That’s as maybe,’ he said surlily. ‘At any- 
rate, that fellow’s no fit company for a young 
woman as may one day be my wife.’ 

‘It’s early days to talk like that, Mr Snelling,’ 
returned Cecilia. ‘I am obliged to you all the 
game.’ 

‘Obliged ?’ said Snelling surlily. ‘As how, if 
you please ?” 

‘You let me see what I had to look forward to, 
Mr Snelling.—I wish you good-morning.’ 

The courtier had not bargained for this ; and 
he began to see that he had gone too far. Cecilia 
was young enough to be his daughter, and in his 
own thoughts he had always taken an authorita- 
tive air with her. In his own thoughts he took 
authoritative airs with everybody, and it seemed 
to him that nature had given him rights that 
way. Even if he had been her lover as well as 
her suitor, her quiet disdain of his interference 
could hardly have pricked him deeper; but it 
was necessary to take another tone. 

‘Miss Shorthouse,’ he said, ‘you may not know 
it, but I have better excuses than you think for. 
If there is another man in the world who has 
been as sorely tried as me this two weeks past, I 
know how to be sorry for him. I have had lies 
upon lies heaped on me by the whole neighbour- 
hood, and the man that stands there’—pointing 
towards Jousserau with his whip—‘is answerable 
for around half of ’em. So fur as I can find, he 
has talked to nobody in this parish or its neigh- 
bourhood sence first he came here without striving 
to take away my character. I put that as my 
excuse for speaking to you as I did.’ 

‘He has said nothing to me,’ Cecilia answered. 
‘Your name has not been named between us.’ 

Now, so far Snelling had made his wmende, and 
the girl, who was of a placable nature, had frankly 
excused him. Her father was the suitor’s partisan, 
and she had naturally imbibed his opinions, If 
she had entertained so much as a doubt of them, 
the question of Mr Snelling’s proposal would have 
been settled in a moment. 
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But Snelling could not let well alone. ‘I shall 
ask you, Miss Shorthouse,’ he said, ‘to permit me 
to see you home.’ 

‘Do you think that needful, Mr Snelling?’ the 
girl asked him, with a little flash of mischief in 
her eyes, 

‘I conceive it,’ said Snelling clumsily, ‘to be 
my duty to take you out of the way of undesir- 
able acquaintances.’ 

‘Not yet,’ said Cecilia ; and in the heat of the 
moment she did what she would not have done 
on reflection—she walked towards the trio of 
onlookers and shook hands with them all round. 
‘Good-morning, sir,’ she said to Jousserau. ‘Thank 
you once more.—Good-morning, William.—Good- 
morning, John.—You must come and see me when 
you can find time, both of you.’ Then, with a 
demure little courtesy to the foreigner, she left 
the meadow without so much as a look or a word 
for Snelling. He, beating his corduroyed leg with 
his whip, and timing the blows with an emphatic 
motion of his foot upon the grass, looked after 
them until she had passed the gate, and then 
turned his face upon Jousserau. It would have 
been an exquisite consolation to have been able 
to flog his traducer, who not only spoke the truth 
about him, but was a foreigner into the bargain, 
and therefore doubly hateful and despicable. The 
fingers of his left hand seemed to itch for a grip 
on the little man’s collar; but even in the rage 
of his anger and discomfiture, he had self-control 
enough to see how little a brawl would help him, 
and how little excuse the moment offered. He 
turned abruptly away and marched to the road, 
the bridle hanging loosely from his arm, and 
his horse tractably following him. He caught a 
glimpse of Cecilia as she passed the first bend of 
the lane; and throwing himself into the saddle, 
he jogged after her, repressing with difficulty the 
temptation to provoke a quarrel with his steed. 

He was not accustomed to lose his self-control, 


with him. 
a hundred little tangled strings in business which 
without his confidential factotum’s aid he had no 
power to unravel. Isaiah had of course taken 
his wife with him; and Mrs Winter had been 
so excellent a housekeeper that he found it diffi- 
cult to replace her. The woman he had hired 
in her stead knew nothing of his habits, and he 
felt himself doomed to months of discomfort 
before she could learn them. The neighbours 
were formed into clans about him, some believing 
in the villainy charged against him, and others 
deriding the story. However warm his friends 
were, he met cool greetings enough to anger him 
a score of times a day. And worst of all, that 
pernicious young John was back again under con- 
ditions which made it imperatively necessary that 
he should be treated with at least apparent kind- 
ness. He hated him so that all the gall in his 
system—and there was much of it—seemed to 
flood his own heart whenever he looked at him; 


softly, as if he loved him. It had been his one 
vile purpose to cow the boy into incurable dull- 
ness, and now his fear was lest he should frighten 
him into a mere momentary sign of it. Life was 
like a bed of thorns to him, and wherever he 


but from the hour of Tobias Orme’s visit with | 
news of the boys, nothing had gone satisfactorily | 
He had discharged Isaiah, and found | 


and yet he had to speak him fair and treat him | 


| 
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Cecilia looked round as he approached her, and 
being already a little repentant in her own mind, 
stood still until he gained her side, when she 
walked slowly on again. 

‘I’m sorry, Miss Shorthouse,’ he said, bending 
down from the saddle, ‘to find you so mistook 
my meaning. I meant no impidence. It’s clear 
you took offence, and I daresay you had a right 
to; but I give you my word as none was meant,’ 

‘I was quite sure of that, Mr Snelling,’ she 
answered ; ‘and I shall be thankful if youll say 
no more about it.’ 

He sat upright and breathed a great sich of 
relief. She heard it, and stole a look at him, 
Perhaps he cared for her. She did not know, 
Men had strange ways. She was a little sorry 
for him and the troubles he had spoken of, and 
was not well pleased with her own conduct of the 
morning. She thought she had been forward and 
unmaidenly. It was presumptuous of the stranger 
to have set her in his picture. It had been 
foolish and forward on her part to allow him to 
do so, She was in a compound mood, such as 
only women know by actual experience. In plain 
English, she had shot her bolt, had brought down 
her quarry, and, woman-like, regretted victory. 
None the less, she had had a sight of Snelling 
in a new character, and had made up her mind 
about him finally. 

‘It seems, Miss Shorthouse,’ said he, ‘that I 
made a mistake in riding back again; and now, 
with your good leave, [’ll turn round again, 
though I’m loth to quit you.’ This was the 
nearest approach to a love-like speech he had 
ever made to her, and he felt awkward and stupid 
when she returned no answer to it. ‘I expect,’ 
he added, speaking simply to relieve himself of 
this embarrassment, ‘1 may light upon your 
father in town.’ 

‘He has gone to market,’ said Cecilia. 

Snelling turned his horse half round in the 
lane and looked down at her indeterminately. 
‘He put my question afore you a fortnight ago, 
Miss Shorthouse ?” 

‘Yes, Mr Snelling.’ 

‘And when may [ look to get your answer ?’ 

‘IT have promised my father for to-night, she 
responded, looking away from him, her face hidden 
by the sun-bonnet. 

‘T hope,’ he said, ‘as what has happened this 
morning ’ll make no difference ?” 

‘T think not,’ she answered, with her face still 
hidden. ‘No; it will make no difference.’ 

On that they parted; and Snelling put his 
horse to his best speed to make up for lost time. 
Miss Shorthouse’s acres shone just then as the one 
bright spot on his horizon. He felt that he had 
behaved with great want of tact, but congratu- 
lated himself on having smoothed away the effects 
of wrath and suspicion by apology. After all, 
he acknowledged, the girl had only behaved with 
proper spirit. She was free as yet, and he thought 
none the worse of her for refusing to obey the 
bridle before her time came. As Mrs Snelling, 
she would learn to yield him a natural and be- 
fitting obedience. So long as she was Miss Short- 
house, she had a right to set a value upon herself. 
He thought himself somewhat magnanimous in 
looking at things in this way, and rode on in fair 
hope. 

He met Shorthouse at the market, as he had 


looked he saw or suspected an enemy. 
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anticipated, and the two dined together at an 
ordinary frequented by the better class of farmers, 
Snelling insisting on paying for the dinner, and 
ordering up after it a bottle of curious old port, 
with which they accompanied the after-dinner 
pipe in true barbaric fashion. 

Over the cheering vintage, Farmer Shorthouse 
grew first passably confident, and then cock-sure, 
and over the final glass clapped Snelling on the 
shoulder. ‘It’s all right, my boy,’ he said. ‘It’ll 
be “ Yes” to-night for a fiver.’ 

‘Let’s hope so,’ said Snelling ; but though he 
took it very calmly and gravely, the father’s 
opinion fortified his own.—‘ We’ll see,’ he added 
comfortably, not wishing to appear too anxious 
—‘we’ll see how it turns out. I’ll ride over, if 
you like, towards nine in the evening.’ 

Having arrived at that understanding, they 
parted in pursuit of their separate affairs ; and in 
due time Shorthouse, having finished his business, 
rode home. The bovine unsentimental man was 
always a little more disposed to be kindly on a 
market night than on ordinary evenings, because, 
with his weekly journey to the town, he allowed 
himself a something extra in the way of dinner, 
and comforted his heart with a glass of grog 
amongst his friends before starting homewards. 
He was a sober creature enough for the rest of 
the week ; but on market nights he reckoned to 
warm himself like his neighbours ; and neither he 
nor they—good easy folk—thought any harm of 
it. He jogged on, a little muzzy in his thoughts, 
—foolish and kind—thinking what a good fellow 
Snelling was, and what a nice girl was Cecilia, 
and how he himself would do his heart good at 
the wedding, and shine at Sir Roger de Coverley 
after it; and so in the golden evening sunshine 
reached his own gate, and, surrendering his horse, 
dismounted. 

Cecilia was out of the way somewhere ; but a 
substantial tea was laid, and a substantial serving- 
girl was there to see to her master’s comforts. She 
tendered the boot-jack and his slippers ; and the 
good man having made himself comfortable, sat 
down by the round of cold boiled beef and the 
teapot and made himself more comfortable yet. 
His meal over, he lit his pipe and strolled out 
into the garden, and there amongst the early roses 
was Cecilia. She nodded to his greeting, but did 
not seem very anxious to meet him. 

‘Come here, wench,’ said the farmer; and she 
obeying lingeringly, he put an arm about her 
waist and gave her a vinously affectionate kiss, 
‘Hast made up thy mind yet?’ 

‘Yes, father.’ 

‘Well, what is it? Yes or No? No or Yes? 
Which is it? I’m game for a dance at the 
weddin’’ And he began to foot it heel and toe, 
humming an old-fashioned dance tune, and keep- 
ing time with the stem of his long Broseley. 

Cecilia was looking away to the rosy afterglow 
of the sunset over the hills, and the farmer’s face 
was turned in the same direction. 

‘I hope you won’t be disappointed, father,’ 

‘Eh? It’s a match, ain’t it?’ 

‘No, father. I’ve been thinking about it all 
day, and I can’t marry Mr Snelling.’ 

*Rubbidge,my wench! Clear rubbidge !’ cried 
Shorthouse. 

‘No, father, dear ; I can’t marry him,’ 

There was the noise of a crunching step upon 


the gravel, and they both turned. Snelling had 
approached them unheard, walking for the most 
part on a moss-grown path. His face looked gray, 
and his eyes were full of a gloomy anger. ‘ Well 
and good, was all he said. ‘I’ve heard my 
answer, and I’ve got nothing to wait for.” He 
turned upon his heel and walked into the gather- 
ing shadows. 

The two—father and daughter—watched him 
blankly as he moved away, and the shadows 
seemed to drape him round at first and then to 
hide him. But deeper and denser than the out- 
ward shadow rose the inward. He shook his fist 
towards his own house when once the hedge had 
altogether hidden him. ‘I owe thee this wi’ the 
rest, nevew John,’ he said; ‘and I’ll pay thee 
for it? 

(Zo be continued.) 


THE AMERICAN BOARDING-HOUSE. 


THE boarding-house of the United States is an 
institution peculiar to that country. It flourishes 
with more or less prosperity in every city, town, 
and mining camp from the State of Maine to 
California. Its destinies are invariably presided 
over by a female, usually a widow, who, when 
left to fight the battle with the world alone, 
and being possessed of the enterprise peculiar 
to the Yankee, sees in that avocation the best 
field to harvest a competency for her declining 
years. There is no doubt that many of them, 
when they first put out their signs, ‘Gentlemen 
Boarders wanted, or ‘Furnished Rooms for 
Gentlemen only, with table-board if desired, or 
‘Board and Furnished Rooms,’ have an eye to the 
main chance, and place reliance in the saying 
that ‘there are as good fish in the sea as ever 
were caught.’ But unless they are successful 
anglers in the early days of their career as land- 
ladies, it is seldom they fall victims to the ‘grand’ 
passion’ after they have graduated, as it were, 
in their chosen career. The reason for this is 
undoubtedly twofold. In the first place, they are 
bound to grow suspicious of men, because of the 
many dead-beats they encounter, and this causes 
them to become to a certain extent man-haters, 
In the second place, he indeed is a brave man 
who is anxious to link his fortunes with his 
landlady. 

Boarding-houses are of all grades, from the 
elegantly appointed mansion, furnished with every 
care for comfort and luxury, where the successful 
business-man is offered an asylum with all home 
comforts for himself and family at an exorbitantly 
high price, to the board shanty in the mining 


‘camp, in which carpets are dispensed with, and all 


the furniture has been manufactured by the nearest 
carpenter. They differ from an hotel in many 
respects, but the principal feature is that of so- 
called ‘home comforts,” which it is the delight 
of the landlady to parade before her guests, or 
boarders as they are called. ‘Home comforts’ is 
a great hobby with the thoroughbred landlady, 
and she never fails to call attention to the fact 
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that in an hotel you are compelled to live alone, 
as it were, amid strangers, while in her house you 
find pleasant society in the parlours, coupled with 
the assurance that she will impose on herself all 
the duties of a mother if you are ill. Of course, 
in some instances you do find these ‘home com- 
forts’ to be actual, and not mythical; but as 
a rule the latter is the case. The idea of the 
average landlady acting in the capacity of a 
mother to the young ladies and gentlemen who 
are usually the occupants of city boarding-houses 
is a huge joke with the veteran boarder ; while it 
is contemplated with a mixed feeling of joy and 
awe by the youth or maiden fresh from a real 
home, who has come to the city either to finish 
education or to engage in some of the many 
occupations offered there. 

There is no doubt that the landladies do 
have their tempers very heavily taxed, and have 
trials to endure such as are not calculated to 


develop their motherly feelings towards their | 


boarders ; and she is a woman in a thousand who 
can keep boarding-house and also retain a genial 
sunny disposition. 
of the fast youths of the cities, as well as the no 
less fast men of the mining camps, as the natural 
prey of mankind generally. She is 


many seem to think, as I once heard a man 
express himself when dunned for a long-standing 
board bill. ‘Money!’ said he. ‘ Well, that’s a 
good joke. Why, I can board at an hotel by 
paying for it. If you, old lady, can’t run your 
house without money, you had better sell out to 
some one who can.’ 

Many a time have I known men take the 
money they ought to give to their boarding- 
mistress, and with it tempt the fickle goddess in 
the gambling dens, with the usual result—return- 
ing home with empty pockets, and of course 
standing the landlady off till next pay-day. One 
who has observed the workings of this system 
must sympathise to a great extent with the victim 
who is compelled to feed and shelter such men to 
obtain a livelihood. If a woman would be suc- 
cessful in this business, she must be shrewd, a 
good judge of nature and character, and a good 
financier. It is the development of this latter 
characteristic which is to a great extent respons- 
ible for many of the funny paragraphs pub- 
lished about the boarding-houses and landladies. 
Remove them from the land, and I fear many a 
humorist would be at a loss for a target at which 
to hurl his jokes. 
would be despoiled of many words and phrases, 
such as ‘boarding-house hash) a term which in 
this country is applied to all the edibles served 
up, and not, as is often supposed, to any one par- 
ticular dish, although there is one dish to which 
it may be more properly applied, that being a 
mysterious composition of finely chopped or 
minced meat highly flavoured with onions. It 
is very palatable, if a person can control his 
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She is looked upon by many | 


| out a meal, 
the first | “s rs 


creditor who gets ‘stood off’ on pay-day; for | 


The slang dictionary also | 


thoughts while eating, and not let them wander 
to the kitchen, where in his mind’s eye he sees 
the thrifty landlady chopping up the leavings of 
the boarders from many past meals. Then we have 
the term ‘ biscuit-shooter,’ which, being translated, 
refers to the young woman who acts as waiter 
during meal-hours; and another, ‘hash-house, 
referring to the boarding-house itself ; and many 
others of a like nature. 

While the good financing of the landladies 
may be a fruitful subject for the humorist to 
joke on, it is, figuratively speaking, death to the 
boarders. Too often all the butter needs is 
legs, and it would walk off the table, for it is 
possessed of strength sufficient. The steak is 
generally the horror of persons with false teeth ; 
while the hot buckwheat cakes are often more 
fitted for ammunition for a Gatling gun. But 
the event of the week is the Sunday dinner; 
that is looked forward to with a relish, especially 
by people of a sanguine temperament, because 
they always are able to hope that the one coming 
will prove better than the last. Then it is that 
the poultry is served ; then the fowl which has 
outlived its usefulness as a source of profit to 
the farmer appears on the boarding-house table to 
tempt the appetites of the boarders, but not to 
satisfy them, for he must indeed be possessed of 
good teeth and digestive organs who can make 
I always find myself speculating on 
the number of broods of chickens that particular 
fowl has raised, off which I am called on to make 
my Sunday dinner. And as if to add insult to 
injury, you are always invited to partake of 
‘chicken.’ No matter how old and tough, it is 
always called chicken. 

The inmates of the boarding-houses are, to a 
student of human nature, rare studies. There is the 
old gentleman who delights in discussing politics 
at the table, and is in his element whenever he 
can find some one to argue with. He regularly 
reads the daily papers, and insists on helping the 
digestive organs of his fellow-boarders by impart- 
ing his knowledge to them. He is ably seconded 
by the spinster who has fanatical views on the 
temperance question, which she delights in repeat- 
ing day after day and meal after meal. I often 
think that this is another evidence of the good 
financing qualities of the landlady, who believes 
that when people are talking neither they nor 
their listeners will eat as much, and that with 
this end in view she hires these ‘cranks’ to talk 
as much as possible. Then there is the young 
man whose ambition it is to have people believe 
he is on the Board of Trade or Stock Board, his 
conversation being invariably on the subject of 
bulls and bears, puts and calls, short and long. 
The real estate agent, and life-insurance agent, 
too, find their way to the boarding-house table, 
and regale their fellow-boarders by talking ‘shop’ 
all through meal-times. The younger ladies, if 
the boarding-house happens to have any such 
within its precincts, discuss sealskin sacques, their 
last new dress, Mrs So-and-so’s last new bonnet, 
&e. ; while the married couples delight in telling 
of the time they ‘kept house ;’ and the landlady, 
if she happen to be at the table, is not backward 
with her laments that butter has raised or flour 
gone up. Then the widow, if any such there 
happen to be, insists on recounting to the assem- 
bled company the many virtues possessed by the 
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dear departed. But life in a boarding-house must 
be experienced to be fully appreciated. It is 
most thoroughly American ; no other nationality 
would ever endure it. 


OGILVIE WHITTLECHURCH. 
CHAPTER V. 


Berore Rimington had gone many yards in the 
direction of the cliff the moon became obscured ; 
but he was able to make pretty straight for where 
he had seen the man lie down. In a few minutes 
he espied him, lying like a log, a few paces on 
his right. He advanced, and was just stooping 
down to shake him to his senses, when the seem- 
ing inebriate jumped up, and, springing at him 
with all his force, endeavoured to throw him over 
the cliff. 

On occasions like this, ideas rush through the 
brain with lightning-like rapidity, time, indeed, 
being almost a negligible quantity. But, though 
the thinking powers are at a maximum, the capa- 
city for putting the thoughts into practice and 
profiting by the conclusions arrived at, becomes 
almost nil. The brain, so to speak, divides from 
the nerves, which, since they can no longer keep 
pace with it, it leaves behind, and rushing on 
through, it may be, an analysis of the circum- 
stances, it may be a retrospect of previous events, 
leaves to the inferior organs, backed up by a sort 
of instinct, the practical task of saving the whole. 
Sooner or later, however, the normal condition 
of affairs is resumed, and all the faculties, mental 
and physical, act once more in unison. The time 
it takes for this to happen varies with the indi- 
vidual. It seldom exceeds a second or two, and 
its length may be said to be more or less a gauge 
of his practical character and fitness for respon- 
sibility. In plain English, it is nothing more 
or less than the time he takes to regain his pres- 
ence of mind, 

With Rimington, accustomed and trained to act 
promptly in emergencies, that time was almost 
inappreciable ; but short as it was, it had sufficed 
for him to recognise Miller, able seaman in the 
Maharanee, to speculate on his motives, and 
come to the conclusion that he must either be 
the victim of a drunkard’s frenzy or of mis- 
taken identity. Soon, however, these specula- 
tions ceased, and all his energies were enlisted 
in the desperate struggle, on which, it seemed, 
depended his very life. Both men were strong, 
and at first the contest was fairly equal. Rim- 
ington, however, was encumbered by his thick 
greatcoat, and this told on him more every 
second. He felt that he was being slowly but 
surely forced nearer the edge of the cliff. So far, 
the struggle had been carried on in silence ; now 
he shouted for help. With an oath, his oppo- 
nent tried to put his hand over his mouth, and, 
in so doing, partially threw back his hood. 
Just before, he had been gathering himself to- 
gether for a final throw; but when he saw 
Rimington’s features, he suddenly started back, 
paused a second, and then saying, ‘Great God! 
it’s Mr Rimington, made off at the top of his 
speed. 

‘Hi! Stop him! Help!’ cried Rimington, 
giving chase, for he had no mind to let him off 
so easily. 


‘Hullo! What is it? cried a voice from the 
direction of Rose Cottage. 

It was that of a young man, who, seeing how 
things were, ran to cut off the fugitive. He 
| judged his direction well, and at first it looked 
as if, between the two, Miller would be secured. 
The latter, however, had a good start of the 
stranger, and was greatly assisted by the dark- 
ness of the night. He was also a good runner, 
so that, although the chances seemed against him 
at first, he managed to give both his pursuers 
the slip. 

The latter now turned to speak to each other. 
‘Hullo! Rimington,’ cried Forward; ‘I’m awfully 
glad to see you back.—But what on earth has 
been happening ?’ 

‘That’s more than I can tell you,’ replied the 
other. ‘At least, if I can tell you what has 
been happening, I certainly can’t imagine why 
it has coped I walked home from the 
station ; and just as I got to the door, I saw a 
man—tipsy, as I thought—close to the edge of 
the cliff. I went to see what I could do for him; 
but I soon found that the obligation was more 
likely to be on the other side—he very nearly did 
for me.’ 

‘How? 

‘Simply enough. He tried to throw me over 
the clit. Indeed, I thought he would have done 
it, too; but luckily for me, just as I thought 
that it was all up, my hood got shoved aside, and 
he recognised me, started back as if he had 
been shot, and ran away. So here I am, all 
over mud, and very glad that it’s no worse.’ 

‘You say that he recognised you. Do you 
know the man, then ?’ 

‘Yes; I do, and that is the strangest part of 
it all. He was a seaman in the Maharanee, a man 
called Miller.’ 

‘Charles Miller ?’ 

‘Yes.—Why, do you know him ?’ 

‘I do know something of him, and what made 
me ask was that I thought I recognised him as he 
was running across the common.—What are you 
going to do now ?—Inform the police?” 

‘Well, I really scarcely know. It all seems so 
incomprehensible. He evidently did not wish 
to murder me—that is, when he saw who I was 
—because he could not have had a better chance. 
I can hardly believe that the man goes in for 
highway robbery. He certainly never tried to 
take my watch. But I suppose that the best 
plan will be to inform the police, as you suggest.’ 

‘ Approved,’ replied Forward, ‘ with one amend- 
ment. I am going home, and the police station 
is on my way, so 1’ll look out for that. You go 
straight home.’ 

‘It’s very good of you.u—Thanks, very much.’ 

‘Not the least trouble in the world,’ said 
Forward ; ‘good-night. There is something I 
want to tell you; but this business ought to be 
| done as soon as possible; and I think that Mrs 
Rimington will tell you all about it to-morrow 
morning ; so I won't stay.—Good-night again.’ 

‘ Good-night.’ 


The next morning, when he came down, Rim- 
ington found his mother awaiting him, but not 
Mary. ‘Why, mother, he said, ‘where’s that 
sister of mine? I thought that she was an early 
bird.’ 
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‘Mary won’t be long,’ she replied. ‘ Perhaps 
she knows that I have something to talk to you 
about.’ Mrs Rimington spoke seriously, and her 
son saw that she had something of importance to 
communicate. 

‘What has happened ?’ he asked. 

‘Your friend, Ogilvie Forward, has proposed to 
Mary. She has accepted him, and I have approved 
of her choice. He spoke to me about it yesterday 
morning, and Colonel Forward was here in the 
afternoon.’ 

‘Well, mother, he replied, as soon as he had 
completed a very long-drawn whistle, ‘you know 
him better than I do. Still, I have seen quite 
enough of Ogilvie Forward to be able to con- 
gratulate Mary from the bottom of my heart, 
as far as his character goes.—But what about his 
money ?” 

‘Colonel Forward is very liberal about that. 
He has offered to buy and furnish a house here 
at Whitby, and is going to settle twenty thousand 
pounds on them, in addition to Ovilvie’s present 
allowance, on the day that they are married. It 
might not be thought very much by some people ; 
but our Mary’s husband will be better off in this 
world’s goods than her mother was; and if she 
loves him, and he will make her a good husband, 
what should we have to say against it ?’ 

‘It is hard to lose Mary, mother; but, as you 
say, it is her happiness, not ours, that we must 
care about.—What did you tell Ogilvie ?’ 

‘I gave him my consent, and I answered for 
yours. There was something else which he asked 
me to tell you; Mary, of course, knows it too. 
He is not really Colonel Forward’s son. Who he 
really is, who his parents were, he does not know. 
The colonel adopted him from a workhouse in 
the south of England. Of course, it was right of 
him to tell us; but at the same time we know 
him and like him for himself, and I told him that 
it could make no possible difference.’ 

‘No, mother; certainly not,’ replied her son. 
Then he added, as if struck by a sudden 
thought: ‘Did he tell you what his name was 
originally ?” 

‘No, dear.—Why?’ 

‘Oh, nothing. I had an idea; but it is much 
too improbable to be worth consideration. I sup- 
pose, though, that his Christian name is the same 
as it was before.—But never mind; here comes 
Mary.—Now, my lady, aren’t you ashamed of 
yourself? Yes; it’s no good blushing. Mother’s 
been telling me what you do when I’m at sea. 
Who is going to fill my pipe in future, I should 
like to know? However, I suppose that you 
want to be congratulated ; and, on the whole, I 
think L’1l do so.—Now, go and make the tea.’ 

After breakfast, Rimington announced his in- 
tention of going to look up Forward. When he 
arrived at Colonel Forward’s house, the bell was 
answered by Ogilvie himself, but looking so 
strangely disarranged and wild, that he could 
not help asking him if anything was the matter. 

‘Yes; something is the matter, he replied, 
‘and it has made me the unhappiest of men.—But 
come in, and let me tell you about it!’ 

Old Colonel Forward was seated at the break- 
fast table, from which the remains of that meal 
had not been cleared away. Rising as Rimington 
entered, he shook him by the hand, saying at the 
same time: ‘I suppose that Ogilvie has already 


told you about our misfortune? Poor boy, it is 
hard for him to bear. For myself, it does not 
matter; but for your sister and him it is hard, 
very hard.’ 

‘No, sir” replied Rimington; ‘I don’t know 
what your trouble is; but it must be very great 
to affect you thus.’ 

‘This, then, will tell you,’ said the old man, 
putting into his hand a business-looking letter 
which lay upon the table. It was the announce- 
ment of the failure of a Mining Company. 

Rimington read it through, and then put it 
down and looked at the colonel for further 
information. 

‘My whole fortune was in that undertaking,’ 
he said simply; ‘and now my son and I are 
penniless,’ 

‘And now,’ said Ogilvie, ‘you know why I am 
the unhappiest man in the world. Yesterday, I 
would not have called the Tzar my uncle. Now 
—what is there left for me to do but to tell your 
sister that I have not enough to offer her a meal, 
let alone a roof to’ 

‘But, Forward, you don’t think that Mary, you 
cannot think that she’ 

‘That she would turn me away if I came to 
her a beggar in rags? No; God forbid! But 
in honour I cannot now ask her to be my wife. 
You don't understand how I am placed. It’s 
not as if I had a couple of hundred, or even 
one hundred a year left, Then, with my pay, 
we could live in India, a soldier and his wife; 
and my father would come too, That was my 
one hope when first this cursed letter came. But 
we shall not have a farthing—literally, not a 
farthing—except this house and the clothes we 
stand in. I must leave the army.—But she will 
wait, he added passionately. ‘Say, as her brother, 
that I may ask her to wait. My father and I are 
going out to Australia, and I will work as never 
man worked yet to make a home for him and her. 
—It can gain nothing to put off telling her; I 
will go at once.’ 

‘Wait a minute, cried Rimington, as Ogilvie 


? 


.was leaving the room. ‘I can’t tell what, but 


something says that there is yet hope It is a 
very small chance ; but the thought of it crossed 
my mind this morning, and I can't help thinking 
of it.—You were not always called Forward. 
What was your name before ?’ 

‘Whittlechurch,’ 

Without saying a word, Rimington burst out 
laughing. It was now Ogilvie’s turn to look 
surprised. 

‘Why, man, you are a millionaire! There is a 
fortune waiting for you.’ 

‘What ?’ 

‘T mean exactly what I say. There is a fortune 
waiting for Ogilvie Whittlechurch, and there are 
detectives scouring the country to find him—-to 
find you,’ 

At this moment there was a ring at the bell, 
and the maid brought inacard: ‘Mr J. Pryer, 
Detective Department, Scotland Yard.’ At the 
bottom was written in pencil: ‘To speak with 
Captain Forward on important business.’ 

‘Why, here’s the very man!’ cried Rimington, 
laughing. ‘ He already looks on you as a million- 
aire, and shows it by giving you brevet rank.— 
Well, I’m off, and shall expect you at Rose 
Cottage in an hour's time at the latest, holding 
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your head up with all the dignity of your new- 
found thousands,’ 

His first visit was to the police station, where 
some very startling news awaited him, Miller’s 
body had been picked up at the foot of the 
cliffs, just under a well-known dangerous place, 
about half a mile from where the struggle took 
place. He must have doubled, to throw his pur- 
suers off the track, and then, venturing too close, 
without a sufficient knowledge of the neighbour- 
hood, have slipped and fallen, But the strangest 
part was yet to come. On the body had been 
found a cheque for the extraordinarily large 
sum of fifteen hundred pounds, signed Pedro 
Bersaio. 

Then Rimington understood what had hap- 
pened. He asked to speak to the chief inspector, 
who happened to be then at the station. They 
had a long talk in private, of which it is only 
necessary to give the last few words. ‘So, taking 
it all together, sir, I don’t think there is any case,’ 
said the inspector, ‘I suppose that the gentle- 
man’s death would be no advantage to this Bersatio 
now ?” 

‘No.’ 

‘Then, sir, I think that the best thing to do 
will be to leave matters as they are. You see you 
have no proof, and the man is ont of the country 
by now. If the sailor had actually attacked your 


friend, the case would be weak enough ; but as it | 


stands, I call it hopeless.’ 

Rimington thanked the inspector and walked 
home. 

His mother was sitting in the garden. He 
could see Ogilvie and his sister walking together 
by the sea. 


‘Georgie,’ said Mrs Rimington, ‘how long shall | 


you have ashore ?’ 

‘Nearly three months,’ 

‘T thought so; and that was why we’ve just 
settled that the marriage shall take place towards 
the end of November.’ 
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Nor the least interesting episode in Mr Stanley’s 
wonderful story of his last journey in the ‘Dark 
Continent’ is his account of the poisoned arrows 
used with such deadly effect by the natives against 
his followers. The exact nature of the poison 
used remained an enigma until he discovered in 
one of the villages several packets of dried red 
ants, and learnt that the poison was procured 
from them, The insects are dried, ground to 
powder, and cooked in palm-oil, and the mixture 
is applied to the points of the arrows. The 
noxious compound owes its power to formic acid, 
which exists in the bodies of ants, in certain 
caterpillars, and even in stinging-nettles. When 
pure, this acid has a most corrosive action on the 
skin, producing blisters which are difficult to heal. 
Its action was no doubt especially deadly to those 
whose frames were already much weakened by 
hunger and over-exertion. 

The Corinth Canal, which was to have been 
completed last year, will not, according to the 
Report of the British Consul-general at Patras, be 


delay is found in some unforeseen difficulties 
which have arisen, one of which is the occurrence 
of earth-slips, which will have to be guarded 
against by protecting walls. The estimated 
amount of earth to be removed was eight million 
cubic metres ; but it is now found that this must 
be increased to ten millions, The entire length 
of the canal is just under four miles, and no 
further obstacles are anticipated to the successful 
conclusion of the works at the time stated. 

Mr Rodier of Tambred, New South Wales, 
seems to have hit upon a successful method of 
dealing with the rabbit-pest, and asserts that in a 
period of eight months he has cleared his part 
of the country of the creatures. His plan is to 
employ nets and ferrets in the ordinary way for 
capturing the rabbits; but while the females are 
destroyed, all the males taken are again allowed to 
run loose. The result is that the does are soon 
so reduced in number that the natural balance 
between the sexes is destroyed, and confusion 
reigns supreme. Moreover, the few young rabbits 
which are born are quickly destroyed by the 
bucks. It would seem that M. Pasteur’s method 
of infecting food with the microbes of chicken 
cholera is effectual in so far that the rabbits are 
killed that partake of the food ; but, contrary to 
his anticipations, the disease does not prove to be 
contagious to other rabbits, 

The incrustation of steam-boilers has always 


| been a matter of pressing importance to engineers, 


and many remedies have been proposed to obviate 
what is not only an inconvenience but often 
a source of danger. The incrustation is due to 
the mineral matter, chiefly lime, which is con- 
tained in all hard waters, and which is deposited 
on boiling, as we can see by looking into any 
kettle that has been in use for even a_ short 
time. A simple remedy has been tried by an 
Italian engineer, Col Potto, and it is said with 
complete success, in a boiler of twenty horse- 
power, containing one hundred and twenty-six 
tubes. He introduced into the boiler every week 
two kilos (about four and a quarter pounds) of 
sugar, with the result, that after four months’ 
continuous working, only a very thin film of 
incrustation was formed, and this was easily 
removed by simple washing. Without the treat- 
ment with sugar, the same boiler had previously 
become incrusted in a period of six weeks. The 
method has the merit of simplicity and cheap- 
ness, and many will therefore be disposed to test 
its efficacy. 

We are far behind our American friends in the 
matter of electric illumination, but it is to be 
hoped that our dilatoriness will at least enable 
us to benefit by the experience of others. But 
there are at last signs that the question is being 
taken up in this country in earnest. The London 
Electric Supply Corporation are establishing im- 
mense works at Deptford, near Greenwich, from 
which place the current is to be carried by cable 
to the metropolis. To show the vast scale upon 
which these works are projected we may mention 
that they will contain the largest dynamo-machines 
in the world. An ingot of steel weighing seventy- 
five tons, the biggest ever cast in Scotland, has 


just been produced by Messrs Beardmore of 


Glasgow. Out of this vast mass of metal is to be 
turned a shaft for one of these machines. This 
shaft is one of three, and will be twenty-six feet 


i until November 1891. The reason of the 


Th 


long, and three feet in diameter, with a twelve- 
inch hole through itscentre. When thus finished, 
it will weigh twenty-three tons. 

Professor Hartley has found that a small 
quantity of ozone in a tube two feet in length 
—presumably containing air—gives a distinctly 
blue colour. He therefore is led to believe that 
the presence of this little understood medium may 
have an influence in determining the sky colour. 

We have recently learnt from the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer that the consumption of coffee in 
this country is gradually falling off, and although 


clearly another reason which it is not difficult to 
discover. Few persons, we venture to say, know 
what genuine coffee is like, and what a delicious 


able to call them by that name. It may be said 
that buyers can guard themselves against such 
practices by purchasing the berry whole and grind- 
ing it for themselves. This is commonly done in 


of coffee-drinkers will not take the trouble to do 
so, or are often so situated that they are unable to 
do so. But even here the fraudulent trader steps 
in to render such a precaution abortive, for he 
manufactures the berries themselves in a manner 
so true to nature that they are difficult of detec- 
tion. According to a German chemical journal, 


made by machines devised for the purpose. The 
material of which they are compounded is burnt 
flour or meal; but they can be distinguished from 
genuine coffee by the circumstance that they sink 


berry will float in that liquid. 


has yet qualified himself for this new mode of 


can be most efficaciously applied to insure an 
immediately fatal result. The experiments were 
carried out at Edison’s laboratory, and an alter- 
nating current was employed—that is, a current 


from a battery current, which has one constant 
direction. For each victim the wires were arranged 
differently, so that the charge might enter by the 
brain, the heart, &c.; and in every case death was 
instantaneous and, as far as could be judged, 
utterly painless. The bodies of the animals were 
in noway disfigured, and in the case of the calves, 
were taken away by the butcher who brought 
them, to be dressed for food. We may hope that 
at no distant day the electric current will be used 
generally in slaughter-houses. As to its more 
solemn employment in our gaols, we shall gain 
experience from the operation of the new law 
in America. 

Hitherto, scraps of tinned iron have been a 
waste product of many trades, and it is not 
uncommon to see large quantities of this metal 
on rubbish-heaps. It is not worth casting, for it 


he attributes this to the rivalry of cocoa, there is | 
| at the Home for Lost and Starving Dogs, Batter- 


and healthful beverage it constitutes. It is mostly | 
sold mixed with chicory, and, it is said, other | 
things cheaper than chicory ; and such coffee mix- | 
tures contain so little coffee that it is not justifi-| 


well-ordered households; but the great majority | 


this nefarious industry is carried on by certain | 
firms in Cologne, where the artificial beans are | 


when immersed in ether, whereas the true coffee- | 
| way is to connect the extensive coalfield of the 

Execution of criminals by electricity, instead of | 
by the hangman’s rope, is now the law in the State | 
ot New York ; and although, happily, no criminal | 


death, some curious experiments have been made | 
on dogs, calves, and horses, with a view to find | 
out the point in the body to which the current | 


which changes its direction about three hundred | 
times per second, and which is therefore different | 
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is too hard and granular for any purpose, except, 
perhaps, the making of weights ; and the modern 
weighing-machines are driving the old-fashioned 
weights out of use. But, according to the American 
Manufacturer, scrap-tin can now be turned to 
better account. The pieces are first of all cut 
into certain sizes, and are then fed into a machine 
which folds the metal upon itself, compresses it, 
furnishes it with a point and a head and turns 
it out a finished nail, which can be driven without 
breaking into the hardest wood. 

Dr B. W. Richardson has recently called 
attention to the good treatment of the animals 


sea, London. Any dog found wandering in the 
streets is taken to this Home, and kept for a 
certain time, in case an owner, or failing that, a 
purchaser, is found for him. Utterly vagrant and 
valueless dogs are put toa painless death in the 
lethal chamber devised by Dr Richardson, and no 
fewer than a hundred thousand have been g0 
destroyed. Five dogs affected with rabies have 
been taken off the streets and destroyed here, 
Dr Richardson has contrived a lethal muzzle for 
dogs, which can be used in the streets by the 
police, and also a similar apparatus for horses, 
Ve presume that this latter would be used in 
cases of glanders, that terrible disease which is 
contagious between the horse and man. 

A tunnel on the Rhondda and Swansea Bay 
Railway, Wales, has just been completed. It is 
two miles in length, and runs through such a 
mountainous country that it was impracticable to 
drive any shafts into it from above during the 
progress of construction. In spite of this, when 
the two headings which were driven from either 
end met, the one formed a perfect continuation 
of the other, and the levels did not differ to the 
extent of half an inch. The object of this rail- 


Rhondda Valley with the port of Swansea. 

Mr Julte has recently made a communication 
to the French Academy of Sciences with reference 
to a new process for hardening plaster of Paris, 
by which that comparatively friable compound 
is made so dense and hard that it can be used for 
flooring purposes. The plaster, of good quality, 
is mixed with one-sixth its weight of finely sifted 
and recently slaked white lime. This mixture is 
used like ordinary plaster, but with as little water 
as possible, and with great expedition, When 
thoroughly dry, it is treated with a saturated 
solution of either zine sulphate or iron sulphate 
(white vitriol and green vitriol are the common 
English names for these salts). The first will cause 
the plaster to remain white, and the latter will by 
gradual oxidation give it the colour of iron rust, 
and an application of linseed oil will give this 
reddened plaster the appearance of mahogany. It 
is obvious that this method of rendering plaster 
hard, if as effectual as its author asserts, will lead 
to its employment for many purposes for which at 
present it could not be used. 

The British Museum is now furnished with a 
complete system of electrical alarms, so that the 
occurrence of fire or outrage by dynamite can be 
immediately signalled to the firemen’s room, while 
at the same time the police and gatekeepers are 
put on the alert. It will be remembered that in 
the abortive attempt to blow up part of the 
Tower of London by dynamite, a few years back, 
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the offender was caught through the prompt 
action of closing the Tower gates and subjecting 
every one within the walls to a searching examina- 
tion. 

In a paper read before the China branch of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, Captain Moore, of Her 
Majesty’s ship ambler, gives an_ interesting 
description of the ‘bore’ or tidal wave which 
often occurs in Hangchow Bay. This ‘bore’ is 
caused by the tide in the bay meeting the current 


| element renders it free from the attacks of insects ; 
while nails and screws driven into the wood do 
not rust, this last advantage being probably due 
to the oil which it contains. 

At a time when we are making a great addition 
to the number of our ships of war, criticism by a 
competent outsider is worthy of respectful atten- 
tion. Admiral Porter, of the United States navy, 
has assumed this rdle in two papers which he has 
published on ‘The Naval War of the Future, in 


from the river, and it travels up stream at the rate 
of from ten to thirteen milesan hour. The height 
of the advancing wave reaches fourteen feet, and 
it is followed for some distance by agitated water | 
in which no small boat can live. The rush of the | 
wave is so strong that the Rambler was covered 
with spray as its waters broke against the broad- 
side of the ship. A vast wall has been built by 
the inhabitants at the mouth of the estuary, to 
protect the country from the ‘bore, and it is 
strengthened in one place which is exposed to its | 
full force by a buttress two hundred and fifty- 
three feet long and sixty-three feet wide. Behind | 
this wall the boats are drawn up for shelter when | 
the wave is expected. It will be remembered 
that on some rivers in our own country we have 
the same phenomena on a far smaller scale. | 

The fading and yellowing of photographs after | 
they have reached a certain age has long been a_ 
reproach to that method of printing from the | 
negative which is known as silver printing on | 
albuminised paper, and to a great extent that | 
method has of late years been superseded by | 
others which are more permanent in their results. | 
The last new method of this kind is that just | 
introduced by Mr Valentine Blanchard, and which | 
he calls the Platinum Black Process. In this 
system the picture is printed on a silver-prepared 
paper (not albuminised), and the image is changed 
to permanent platinum by after-treatment with a 
salt of that metal. From specimens which we 
have seen, we predict a great future for this pro- 
cess, It is especially adapted to the wants of 
amateurs, whose troubles in photography gener- 
ally begin when they commence printing from 
their negatives. 

According to a New Orleans paper, the mor- 
tality among the negroes of that city is double 
that of white persons ; and the same may be said 
of other southern cities. The reason for this in- 
creased mortality among the blacks is said to be 
found in their neglect of hygienic laws, lack of 
comforts and conveniences in their homes, and 
unrestrained indulgence in vicious practices. On 
the other hand, the negroes of New Orleans seem | 
to be singularly free from the attack of diphtheria, : 
for out of thirty-three cases of that disease in one 
month three only were credited to negroes. 


which he supposes, by way of illustration, that 
the English and French fleets have come into 
conflict. While the big vessels are busy with 
an artillery duel, their discomfiture is brought 
about by ‘speedy little craft, which entangle the 
propellers of the larger vessels with iron wires 
and render them helpless. Then the little tor- 
pedo boats come upon the scene and sink the iron- 
clads. In a word, the admiral does not believe 
that our expensive monsters will fulfil their 
promise ; while dynamite projectiles and long- 
range dynamite guns will be more than a match 
for them. He instances the astonishing result 
lately produced experimentally when a shell con- 
taining only two and a half pounds of dynamite, 
propelled from a seven-inch gun with the mi sae" 
tively small charge of twenty-three pounds of 
gunpowder, was fired against a seven-inch iron 
turret weighing thirteen tons. This structure 
was carried bodily a distance of twenty-five feet, 
and its iron plates were torn asunder. 

Bromine, one of the elementary bodies, a 
lark-brown volatile liquid, which is obtained 
from sea-water and saline springs, and is a by-pro- 
duct of certain chemical operations, is coming into 
use as a disinfectant and deodorant. It has long 
been used in surgery for the treatment of foul 
ulcers, &c. ; and now that it can be obtained at 
a comparatively cheap rate, it is likely to find a 
far more extensive employment. In a pure state, 
it is most corrosive, and its vapour is most irritat- 
ing to the nose, throat, and eyes. But for general 
use it would be diluted with about eight hun- 
dred parts of water, in which state it is quite 
innocuous. 

Mr B. Piffard describes, in the Chemical News, 
the simple preparation of a pigment which seems 
to possess the appearance and properties of Indian 
ink. An excess of camphor is allowed to remain 
for twenty-four hours in strong sulphuric acid, 
when the mixture presents the appearance of a 
reddish gelatinous mass. This is heated, when it 
effervesces, and fumes of sulphurous acid are 
given off, leaving a residue which is intensely 
black. Further evaporation causes the excess of 
camphor and the acid to be driven away, and the 
remainder forms a black pigment, which can be 
applied to paper or other surfaces in the usual 


So much has recently been heard about the 
untold wealth of the ruby mines of Burmah, that | 
we are apt to forget that another valuable product 
of that country is found in its forests of teak- 
wood. Now that we build our ships of iron, 
this wood does not perhaps command the import- 
ance which it possessed in past times ; but it has 
so many valuable properties, that an unlimited 
supply of it would soon find for it new employ- 
ment. For hardness and durability it has few 
equals, while at the same time it is easily worked, 
although, from the silex which it contains, it soon 
blunts the best tools. But this same siliceous 


way. 

In a paper recently read before the Royal 
Institution by Sir James N. Douglas, it was 
stated that Faraday was first consulted by the 
Trinity House as to the capabilities of the 
magneto-electric light in 1858, and that experi- 
ments were made at the Nore with a view to test 
its efficacy as a luminant for lighthouses. It was 
| then that Faraday—whose discoveries had given 
birth to the new light—reported that the lumin- 
ant was not only fit for the particular purpose 
‘in view, but that it gave prospects of develop- 
ment the limits of which it was not possible to 
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foresee. These words are indeed prophetic, when | 
we look around us and see the immense activity 
on every side which is due to various schemes of 
lighting by means of the dynamo-machine, which 
is the improved magneto-machine of Faraday’s 
time. It is now possible to obtain a light of one 
hundred and fifty million candle-power, which, 
of course, is far in excess of any requirement. 
Sir James Douglas recognises the advantage of 
the brilliant light which electricity affords for 
salient headlands and isolated rocks at a distance 
from the coast, while oil and gas lights are more 
suitable for confined navigation. All are practi- 
cally valueless in thick fogs ; and the problem of 
penetrating such clouded atmospheres still awaits 
solution. It is proposed to use sound-signals in 
the shape of dynamite cartridges, which can be 
exploded by an electric current; but, unfor- 
tunately, fog is an impediment to sound as well 
as to light. 

Telegraphic instruments which deliver their 
messages in the form of printed type were looked 
upon when they were first introduced as marvels 
of constructive skill, but they are now too 
common to elicit much remark, Machines which 
are constantly reeling out yards of ‘tape,’ upon 
which are plainly printed the latest news, and the 
last quotations from the Stock Exchange and 
various markets, are now familiar things in the 
halls of clubs and other places of public resort. 
As the printed tape accumulates, it is cut off in 
lengths and pinned on a board, so that all can 
benefit by the news it contains. If not so gath- 
ered up, it lies in a heap, and he who wants to 
consult it is in much the same position as the 
proverbial searcher for a needle in a haystack. 
But now that an improved apparatus has been 
invented by Messrs Moore and Wright, we may 
expect these difficulties to disappear. The 
‘Column’ Printing Telegraph explains its own | 
mission, which is to do away with the reel of 
tape and to print the words in column form, in 
the same way that a type writer presents it to 
the reader’s eye. The instrument is wonderfully 
ingenious, and does its work with accuracy and 
despatch. Several Column printing-machines can | 
be operated from one centre, as in the case of the 
older form of instrument. 


-A TRUE SNAKE-STORY. 


By Dr A. SrrapD.inec. 


I LABEL mine so, because the vast majority of 
snake-stories are untrue—palpably and absurdly 
untrue to those who have studied anything of the 
nature or habits of the creatures to which they 
professedly refer. They pass muster, however, 
in many instances because so little is known of 
the manners and customs of reptiles in general 
and of serpents in particular ; and it is extraordi- 
nary to note how even the best scientific works 
on natural history, whilst accurately describing 
the anatomical and physiological characteristics 
of a snake, will yet frequently perpetuate and lend 
authority to the most vulgar errors in alluding to 
their mode of life. Again, such is the terror 
which these ‘creeping things’ inspire, that in 
many cases where it is impossible to doubt the 


bona fides of the narrator, ridiculously distorted 
and impossible versions of actual phenomena 
are given through hurried and horrified obser. 
vation. 

To most people, the very term ‘snake’ or ‘ser. 
pent’—for their signification is the same—conjures 
up the idea of a creature fiendish in cruelty and 
aggressively inimical to man, gifted with a deadly 
venom, speed for pursuit, and unutterable malevo- 
lence. Yet the poor ophidian is only too desirous 
to shun notice—I believe there is absolutely no 
exception to this rule—where he has time and 
opportunity, though he is frequently surprised, 
and compelled to act on the defensive, owing to 
his want of hearing and defective vision. Pro- 
bably no serpent can see anything distinctly at a 
distance of three times his own length, though 
they may be conscious of interception of light, 
or feel the vibration of an approaching footstep, 
Certainly, no words can exaggerate the awful 
power of the poisons of some of the more virulent 
species—I say poisons, because there may be as 
many separate and individual venoms as there are 
venomous kinds, for anything we know to the 
contrary ; though, in considering this most mys- 
terious attribute, we might pause to compare the 
effects of the tiny, almost microscopic hair-tubules 
of a tropical nettle, producing violent fever of the 
whole system, with, possibly, gangrene of the stung 
limb, or those chemicals which affect the human 
tissues when subdivided into millionths of a grain. 
But few know—and perhaps fewer still will 
believe—that of the whole number of serpent 
species known in the world, less than one-eighth 
only are venomous, and that one-fourth of these 
are never seen on land, being inhabitants of the 
ocean. 

Snakes, moreover, seem to be deemed fair game 
for fiction and falsehood by common consent, 
and so generally is this fact recognised in America 
—where most of these monstrous anecdotes are 
concocted, or at anyrate first see the light of print 
—that the term ‘snake-story’ has passed into a 
byword and a reproach, an epithet which is well 
understood and acknowledged as a euphemism for 
that which requires considerably more than the 
proverbial grain of salt for its deglutition. When 
the rumour comes of a big fire, or an earthquake, 
or a great commercial disaster, the et 
ones shrug their shoulders and say: ‘Oh, it’s 
only a snake-story !’ Many of these absurd yarns 
which find a place in the columns of Western 
papers as pure jokes are quoted as sober facts by 
the press on this side of the Atlantic, and crop up 
in the ‘ Naturalist’ department of magazines which 
devote a portion of their space to that branch of 
science, especially—and I write it with sorrow 
—in those which are published for the young. 
Boys and girls accept so confidingly what they 
read, and form and retain such strong impressions 
therefrom, that any misleading statement is far 
more deplorable in their case than one which may 
appeal to those of mo¥e mature years. And they 
are such capital observers! Some of my pleas- 
antest associations with this subject have arisen 
through the interest and enthusiasm displayed by 
young friends in connection with it ; a nothing 
delights me more than the receipt of a letter from 
some youthful ophiologist—often quite unknown 
to me—asking for advice about the purchase of a 
pet snake, the method of its maintenance, or the 
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compatibility of such an institution with the 
extent of the writer’s pocket-money or the pre- 
judices of his immediate relatives. 

3efore relating my true snake-story, let me 
offer a sample of the other brand—the ‘snake- 
story’ which is not true. I clipped it from a 
paper published in the very country in which the 
scene of the other is located, Guiana. 

A boa-constrictor woke up thin and hungry 
after a three months’ nap, and set off to look for 
his breakfast. He was soon rewarded by the 
capture of an agouti, which he crushed and bolted 
whole, after the manner of his kind. His appetite 
being not yet appeased, he went still farther afield 
in quest of prey, and presently coming to a fence 
and essaying to pass through between the stakes, 
he was stopped midway by the lump in his body 
which was the outward and visible sign of the 
defunct but undigested agouti. As he lay in 
this position, another agouti happened to wander 
incautiously near his nose, and was seized, con- 
stricted, and swallowed in like manner. <Agouti 
number two passes down the serpent’s body to 
join its predecessor, but was stopped on the other 
side of the fence; and the state of affairs now 
was that the boa could neither go ahead nor 
astern, being jammed by his fore-and-aft inside 
passengers; and in that situation was found, 
caught, killed, and made into a ‘ snake-story.’ 

For the truth of what follows I can vouch, as 
all the collateral and corroborative circumstances, 
though not the main incident, came . directly 
under my personal notice. 

The wife of one of the overseers on the Enmore 
estate in Demerara had one morning laid her 
baby asleep in its cradle while she performed 
certain household duties. Enmore is—or was at 
the time of which I write—the largest sugar- 
plantation in that county, for so are the three 
provinces called which together make up British 
Guiana—namely, Demerara, Berbice, and Esse- 
quibo. The estate has a station on the little line 
which runs through several small towns, still 
bearing their quaint old Dutch names, as far 
as Mahaica. The baby aforesaid was carefully 
screened from the blazing heat of the day within 
a cool green-jalousied veranda, and was lightly 
covered with a muslin net, to guard its slumbers 
against the disturbing influence of flies, mara- 
bundas, scorpions, spiders, and other small but 
unpleasant deer, of which this favoured land is 
the happy hunting-ground. It was three months 
old, was No. 1, and was the pivot on which the 
daily life and love of both its parents revolved. 
I regret to say I have forgotten whether it was a 
boy or a girl. 

Picture to yourself, then, if you can, the horror 
of the young mother when, on stealing into the 
veranda to refresh herself with a peep at her 
unconscious darling, she beheld on the muslin 
cover alive serpent! She had not been long in 
the colony, but had already sufficient experience 
of its teeming reptilian fauna to recognise the 
blood-red, blunt-headed creature which lay on 
her child as a coral snake, reputed to be so 
deadly as to slay a man or horse with its bite 
In twenty minutes. It had apparently fallen into 
the cradle from the ledge of the Venetian shutter 
above, and its weight causing the muslin to 
bag down, it was unable to raise its body high 
enough to get over the edge of the wicker-work 


and escape, as it seemed to be endeavouring to 
do. 

Terror-stricken as she was, the poor girl by 
a desperate effort summoned up all her self- 
pars and remained still, knowing that if the 
baby were disturbed it might by its movement 
provoke the snake to strike. After watching 
the ineffectual efforts of the latter to climb the 
side of the cradle for a few moments, which 
seemed like hours, an idea flew over her half- 
numbed brain. She crept gently forward, inch 
by inch, until by stretching forth one foot she 
could touch the rocker. Getting her toe under- 
neath this, she slowly raised it until the basket 
was tilted considerably away from her, and was 
consequently lowered on the side towards which 
the intruder was directing its attempts at ascent. 
The plan succeeded admirably ; the unsuspicious 
serpent wriggled its way up the now moderately 
inclined plane of the net, retarded in its pro- 
gress only by the unstable hold afforded by the 
latter. Its head was already over the edge, and 
in another quarter of a minute it would have 
been upon the floor, when the treacherous rocker 
slipped from her foot, the snake rolled back 
lower than before, carrying the edge of the narrow 
curtain down in its fall, and the mother stumbled 
wildly to recover her nearly lost balance. It was 
too much for her; the awful tension snapped, 
and she called her husband’s name with a hoarse 
cry. 

Well that she did! He was nearing the 
house at the time on his homeward way to mid- 
day breakfast, and just caught sound of that 
agonised whisper as he crossed the muddy canal. 
A few seconds later he was in the veranda, 
reading his wife’s bloodless face with wild ques- 
tioning eyes. No speech could she force through 
her hot lips; no word spoke he, but he followed 
her outstretched finger as she pointed to the 
still swaying cradle. With one dash he seized 
the muslin and tore it off. Had this been done 
at first, no doubt all would have been well, 
but the free border being within the side, the 
light net slipped from under the weight of the 
snake, and the reptile fell hissing and writhing 
upon the naked body of the child, now crying 
and lifting up its hands towards its mother. 
There was no moment for thought. Like light- 
ning he gripped the infant by the shoulder and 
threw it out on the floor, where it fell with 
a broken collar-bone, but saved ! 

And it was through being called upon to 
administer restoratives to the wife and to treat 
this injury—which may have been caused by 
the fall, or, more probably, by the frenzied grasp 
of his powerful hand—that I, in the absence of 
my friend, Dr D , Whose guest I was, learned 
the foregoing particulars within ten minutes 
of their occurrence. The snake was already 
despatched, and lay on the veranda boards with 
its head smashed flat by an unnecessarily tre- 
mendous stamp of the paternal heel. I may 
just say that youth and a good constitution, in 
which the Morayshire breezes were not yet dis- 
sipated by fever and ague, enabled the mother 
to throw off the nervous illness with which she 
was threatened ; and that, although the condition 
of the child’s shoulder and the pain attending 
it naturally caused the parents great grief, it 
recovered perfectly without any impairment of 
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the use of the arm. The fragments of the snake 
were gathered up and preserved in a glass jar 
of white rum from the factory ‘still ;) and long 
afterwards as he told the tale, the big black- 
bearded Scotchman’s lips would go white with 
anger and his forehead bead as he shook his 
fist at ‘yon devil’ in the bottle. And I dare- 
say that it moves him so to this day. 

For I had not the heart to tell him that 
the creature was harmless, and that he had broken 
the baby’s collar-bone over a poor worm who 
could do less injury than a mosquito.  Fer- 
vently do I hope that they have never learned 
it. 1 think the reptile could hardly have been 
recognised after its immersion in the coarse canha; 
but as it lay recently dead, there was no mis- 
taking it for anything else than Scytale coronatum, 
a species of somewhat vivid colour, inhabiting 


tropical America and some of the West India | 


Islands, but wholly devoid of venom. 
is typical of a very common one in popular 
nomenclature. The really poisonous coral snakes 
of these countries should properly be called 
‘corral, as their name was originally derived 
from the Spanish by reason of their colours, 
vermilion, black, yellow, and white, being dis- 
posed in ‘rings’ around their bodies. (The in- 
tensity of their lethal power, by the way, is much 
exaggerated, the great viperine serpents of those 


bushmaster, being much more virulent.) But 
by corruption the term ‘coral’ has come to be 
applied to any snake which bears some degree 
of red in its coloration, and has carried a veno- 
mous reputation along with it. If there were 
anything in a name, one would be compelled 


The error | 


to admit that this same coronatwm should be | 
the coral snake, par excellence, seeing that the | 


whole of the upper surface of its body presents | 


the brilliant hue of that gem. ‘Corral, how- 
ever, it could not be, as the colour is plain 
without pattern from stem to stern. And if the 
declaration of its innocence forms a damp and 
depressing appendix to this tale, kindly remem- 
ber, in extenuation of the circumstance, its ex- 
ceptional character as that seeming paradox, a 
true snake-story. 


THE ELECTRICAL TREATMENT OF SEWAGE. 


TuE subject of the best means of sewage precipita- 
tion and purification at a moderate cost is one 
that has agitated the minds of scientists for years. 
Various systems of chemical treatment have been 
propounded ; but a distinct advance seems to have 
been made by Mr William Webster, F.C.S., who 
proposes to treat the sewage by direct contact with 
electricity, the sewage being resolved at once into 
its chemical elements, and precipitated in the 
form of sludge, and rendered innocuous at the 
same time. By permission of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, Mr Webster has erected, at his 
own cost, at the Southern Outfall Station at 
Crossness, experimental works capable of treating 
the sewage at the rate of fifty thousand gallons 
per day, the process at present being only carried 
on intermittently ; and the system was inspected 
in operation at the rate of about twelve thousand 
gallons per hour, on the 27th of March, by a 
number of representatives of the press. 


| 


The sewage is pumped from the main sewer 
into a shoot filled with iron plates, which, being 
connected with a dynamo, are transformed into 
electrodes. The sewage passes by gravitation 
between these plates, and the contact with the metal 
gradually causes the organic matter to rise in 
small flocculent particles. The action produced 
by the electric current splits up the water and 
sodium, magnesium and other chlorides, which are 
always present in sewage, into their constituent 
parts. At the positive pole, chlorine and oxygen 
are set free, and these elements are liberated in 
a nascent state, a condition in which they are 
intensely active, so that the organic matter in the 
sewage is rapidly oxidised and burnt up to in- 
nocuous compounds, and produces hypo-chlorous 
acid ; the positive iron plate is attacked, and 
ferrous hypo-chlorite formed. A portion of the 
hypo-chlorous acids attack the organic matter, 
putrefying sewage having a strong attinity for 
oxygen. At the negative pole, ammonia, potas, 
soda, magnesia, &c., are obtained. The particles 
of matter gradually accumulate at the top, and 
are run off into settling-tanks, and afterwards the 
sludge may be pressed into cakes or otherwise 
disposed of. The etiluent is then pumped off, and 
is perfectly clear and inodorous. 

The relative merits of the cost of this in com- 


| parison with other systems is a point with which 
regions, such as the rattlesnake, fer-de-lance, and | 


we cannot deal; but a distinct advance in sani- 
tary science seems to have been made by the 
application of electricity to sewage purification. 
Any improvement on the system of sewage-dis- 
posal at present in force will be welcomed by the 
public ; and the electrical system seems to possess 
peculiar advantages over chemical treatment. 


RONDEL OF SPRING. 


Cuckoo ! Cuckoo! How wistfully 
That clear soft note of spring breaks through 
Our tearful Lent: hark !—one, two, three— 
Cuckoo ! Cuckoo ! 


To where old dreams their spells renew, 
Thou art the ‘open Sesame,’ 
And bringest wondrous things to view. 


O sweet refrain! Time was when we, 
From hearts no sorrow could subdue, 
Gave back the call with childish glee— 
Cuckoo ! Cuckoo ! 
P. W. Rooss. 
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